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MEMORANDUM. 




j|OME few of these Poems were published a good many 
years ago inadvertently from an unre vised manuscript ; 
but fortunately not a single copy of that work was sold, and 
it was withdrawn from circulation. 

They have since been carefully revised and completed ; 
and are now offered, with the others, to the Public. 
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A LAMENT FOR THE LATE PRINCE 
CONSORT. 



H ! where is He, who dwelt beloved 

In all our hearts, like Summer's bloom ? 

He cannot yet have passed away — 
He sleeps — but not in Wintry tomb ? 



Awake ! 'tis Glory's trumpet Call : 

Oh see ! they 're Love's imploring eyes : 

List, List ! to Childhood's plaintive wail : 
Arise, Trueheart ! Arise ! Arise ! 



No, never more ! may softly pour 

From those kind eyes Affection's stream ; 

No, never more ! may wildly soar 

That heart, with Love's entrancing dream : 



A LAMENT FOR THE LATE PRINCE CONSORT. 

IV. 

Not even Honour's fiery voice 

May stir that slumber, stern and deep : 

And move once more with fleeting hopes, 
Death's solemn, sad, and silent sleep. 

V. 

But gentle Friends, mourn- not the Lost : 
Oh Wife so true ! weep not the Brave : 

Poor Orphan Child ! reserve thy tears : 
For Albert sleeps in Duty's Grave ! 

VI. 

Yea ! Marble Cross, and Royal Shield, 
May crumble, rust, and so decay : 

Yea ! Tablets fair, however rare, 
May stain, and soil, and fade away : 

VII. 

But England's love will still endure, 
Where Justice holds the trembling pen, 

Which draws from bleeding hearts the Claims, 
That stamp the fame of Worthy Men ! 



THE MARATHON OF THE EAST. 



INTRODUCTION. 




|HE Battle of Plassy was fought and won by the 
British Troops against the Army of the Mahom- 
medan Viceroy of Bengal, on the 23rd of June, 
1757, and from it dates our ascendancy in India. 

The disparity of strength was greater in this Action than in 
any other on record, with the sole exception of the Battle of 
Marathon ; our Forces numbering only 3000 men, while those 
of the Enemy exceeded 80,000. The former were composed, 
as is usual in the East, of Englishmen and Hindoo Sepoys, and 
the latter entirely of Mussulmans : and whatever may be the 
feelings which Patriotism engenders in the hearts of Hindoos 
towards the Christian Conquerors of their Native Land, their 
hatred of the Mahommedan Power, founded on a long course 
of Cruelty and Intolerance, is the predominating impulse of 
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INTRODUCTION. 



their nature ; while our own dominion (however it may have 
been obtained) has certainly been exercised with Justice and 
Moderation. 

The English Army on this memorable occasion was com- 
manded by Major-General Robert Clive, of the Honourable 
East India Company's Service, better known to his Countrymen 
as Lord Clive' of Plassy, and celebrated in History as the 
Founder of our Indian Empire. 



PART FIRST.— THE BIVOUAC. 




E Sun of Ind went glowing down, 
And swift the placid Twilight fell, 
O'er River bank and Temple fair, 
On dusty Plain and humid dell. 



The feverish hum of Insect life 

Soon fills the damp and stifling air, 

As wheeling fast and sparkling too, 
They dance in circles wide and rare. 1 



Anon are heard those ghastly yells 
Which mark the close of parting Day, 

In Lands where Superstition makes 
Of Death's bequest a brutal prey. a 
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iv. 

Then sullen booms from forests dense 
The Tiger's harsh and savage roar, 

And Evil Things of gloomy Night 
All seem to gather more and more. 

V. 

Meanwhile along the Sacred Stream 3 
Defiant blaze the festive fires, 

Of countless Foes who dared to close 
In Contest with our gallant Sires. 

VI. 

The murmurs of that Mighty Host 

Like Echoes seem of shell-strewn Shore, 

When Moonlit Wave the Corals lave, 
As mourning those who 've gone before. 

VII. 

They act like those who always lose 
The Vantage ere the Strife's begun : 

As those who think, that all must drink 
Of Fated Cups, whate'er be done. 4 
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VIII. 

Beyond again In still repose, 

There lies that small but trusty Band, 

Who by one noble Deed of Arms 

O'erwhelmed the distant Golden Land. 

IX. 

Here Silence reigns, except at times 
When like a warning voice there fell, 

On drowsy Night's impatient ear, 

The Sentry's stern " All 's Well," " All 's Well. 



PART SECOND.— THE DREAM. 



|HEN rose the Moon of Eastern Climes," 
With beams subdued and spectral face, 
More like the Light of buried Hopes, 
Than mellowed Lamp of Living Race. 



ii. 

It shone upon a Grove near by, 

Beneath whose grateful shadows deep, 

Fortune's favourite Son reclined 
Exhausted, in forgetful sleep. 



in. 

A silver ray through foliage stole, 
And softly lay by merest chance 

Across his stern unconscious brow, 
Like Glory's bright inspiring glance ! 
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IV. 

He slept the peaceful happy sleep 
Of early Childhood's slumbers blest ; 

What would his gentle Mother give, 
To watch one hour that Exile's rest ? 

V. 

And now amongst the withered leaves 
There 's heard a rare and rustling sounds 

And Look ! a startling Form appears, 
All gliding darkly on the ground. 

VI. 

It comes in guise so dread and drear ; 

It creeps along so strange and slow ; 
Angels of Grace ! can, can it be, 

Ambitious Man's immortal foe? 

VII. 

Cometh it in his bitter need 

To lure the Sleeper's priceless soul 

With promise of Victorious Hope, 
Beyond its just and true control ? 
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VIII. 

Nearer and nearer still it came, 

At length erect It proudly stood, 
And 'tween the moonbeam and his brow 

In silence spread Its gloomy hood. 

IX. 

And quivering lip, and clammy cheek, 
And starting limbs, and heaving chest, 

Soon tells how potent is the Spell 

That now disturbs the Dreamer's rest. 

X. 

A mighty Whirlwind seemed to pass 
Through all that sunny Eastern Land, 

From Himalaya's snowy range, 
To Goa's rich and foaming strand. 

XI. 

O'er Hill and Dale, River and Plain ; 

O'er serried Ranks, and Fortress strong ; 
'Midst bleaching bones, and crumbling Thrones, 

It ever sternly stalked along. 
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XII. 

O'er gilded Mosque and Temple fair, 
Contemptuous on it bravely swept ; 

And Ancient Kings before it bowed, 
And Cities mourned, and Nations wept. 

XIII. 

But still above that Turmoil fierce, 

There shines on high a thing of Light, 

Which stirs the Dreamer's deepest pulse, 
For Oh ! 'tis England's Banner bright ! 

XIV. . 

The blushing Sky soon warning gives, 
To all who dread truth-telling Day, 

And then the Cobra drooped its head, 
And so for ever past away. 5 

XV. 

As ceased that Spell, with frantic yell 
The startled Dreamer sudden woke ; 

He dashed the night- mist from his face, 
And thus aloud he wildly spoke — 
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XVI. 

" Great God of War ! can these things be ? 

My soul with Hope and Passion 's torn ! 
Oh ! gallant Dream ! oh Vision rare ! 

Art thou indeed for ever gone ? " 

XVII. 

He bit his lips, he clenched his hands, 
He paced in haste that silent glade ; 

As strides the lion through the den 
The Hunter in his cunning made. 

XVIII. 

Then as Genius softly dawned, 

And changed unseen his mental state, 

Giving new-born and fleeting thoughts 
The fiery stamp of Mystic Fate, 

XIX. 

Clive threw his conquering arm aloft, 
And in Conviction's accents low, 

Foreboding whispered to his heart, 
" It is— It must — // shall be so ! " 6 



PART THIRD.— THE BATTLE. 



ITH care and skill, Clive marshalled forth 
His small but brave and faithful Bands, 
And led them where the Ganges flows 
O'er yellow, soft, and shallow Sands. 

ii. 

His words were few, but still his brow 

Shone bold and bright with hopeful Pride ; 

As Valour's glance, defies the chance, 
Which intervenes on Fortune's Tide. 

hi. 

His Soldiers know their Leader's mood, 
And as with zeal they round him throng, 

His just Appeal they answer thus, 
In warlike, wild, and pious song — 
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THE SEPOY'S VOW. 
i. 

" Flow on, Flow on, O Sacred Stream, 
And in Thy solemn, holy course, 
Take Heed of vows which none can break, 
Without dishonour and remorse. 



" The Emblem of our True Intent, 
Thy Lotus swims in Virgin Pride : 
The Type of Unforgotten Wrongs, 
Shall be Thy Unreturning Tide. 

3- 

" For still beneath the Christian's rule, 

We Vc dwelt in Peace from Early Time : 
But Islam, like the Upas Tree, 

Made Life a Curse, and Faith a Crime. 

4- 

u Then bear to those whose race is run, 
The Warlike Vow we tender Thee ; 
That Shame to England's honoured Flag, 
We '11 never, never live to see ! " ? 
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IV, 

The stream is past, the die is cast : 
They stand on Plassy's fated Plain : 

The Time has come, the Hour has struck : 
Will He — the Man— appear again ? 

V. 

The scene that now breaks on their view, 
Seems quite enough to strike with fear 

E'en veteran hearts that oft had smiled 
When Death stood grimly mocking near. 

VI. 

From North to South, from East to West, 
Swarm forth that countless Moslem Host, 

With Faith that smiles at Human aid, 
With Hopes that sound like futile boast. 

VII. 

Their turbans rise, line over line, 
Like silver foam o'er stormy wave ; 

Their dark eyes gleam with just those beams, 
Which boding point to zealots' grave. 
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VIII. 

And Mail inlaid, and Gold Brocade, 
Flash proudly back the morning light : 

And Horse-tail Banners wildly stream 
O'er Lance and Sword and jewels bright. 8 

IX. 

While high o'er all there softly floats, 
Like hoar frost in the wintry sun, 

The gentle Moon's fair crescent form, 
Ere half her fairy course is run. 9 

X. 

A wailing voice now mounts the wind, 
And Music sadly swells on high : 

Is it the dirge of maiden dead, 
Or True Believer's Battle Cry ? 10 

THE MOSLEM BATTLE HYMN. 
1. 

" Allah Illah ! the Prophet said : 
Allah Hu ! God is great : 
The Sword beneath the Crescent gleams : 
Mortal Man, bow to Fate ! 
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" We ask not Rank, we ask not Wealth, 
But with our latest breath 
We ask to die as Warriors die j 
Grant us, God, speedy Death ! 

3- 

" The Feast is spread — Rejoice, O, Dead ! 
The Houris' tender wiles 
Are mingling with the burning glance 
That melts in blushing smiles. 

4. 

" Allah Illah ! the Prophet said : 
Allah Hu ! God is great ! 
The Sword beneath the Crescent gleams 5 
Mortal Man, bow to Fate." " 



Then o'er the Field there came a lull, 
That brief and sad suggestive pause, 

When hearing 's claimed in accents stern, 
For Nature's never-changing Laws. 
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XII. 

They thought of Homes where calmly flowed 
Sweet Childhood's unforgotten years ; 

They thought of Friends whose kindness soothed 
Aspiring Manhood's anxious fears. 

XIII. 

The Future, too, through solemn haze, 
Seems now to mock the happy Past ; 

And a voice within whispers low, — 
Shall / survive this warlike blast ? 

XIV. 

Yet each one thinks, — so strong is Hope, 
So strangely formed the Human mind, — 

Come Weal, come Woe, to him at least, 
Just Fortune will this once be kind. 

XV. 

But time for gentle thought is scant, 
Right swiftly flow the Sands of Life ; 

Action 's the word, and every sign 
Denotes the deadly coming strife. 
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XVI. 

Vast clouds of dust begin to rise, 
The trembling Earth begins to reel, 

As Asia's swarthy Chivalry 

Proceed to form, to curve, and wheel. 

XVII. 

And daring Chiefs spur fiercely forth, 
From midst its dark devouring womb, 

And urge cc The Charge" with brandished arms, 
Like spectres pale from sleepless tomb." 

XVIII. 

Till like some mighty Avalanche, 

Whose unsuspected giant force 
The Zephyr's gentle breath has loosed, 

Down crashing came the Moslem Horse ! 

XIX. 

Clive watched them with experienced eyes, 
Giving in time the well-known sign 

To form deep Squares with bayonets fixed, 
All down the silent English Line. 
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xx. 

The sections wheel, the front ranks kneel, 
Midst trumpet call and beat of drum ; 

And through the files a caution runs — 

f c Brothers, stand fast : they come, they come ! 99 

XXI. 

Then sharply rings the fusillade, 

And thick as hail the death-shots pour ; 

And England's shout, with Allah-Hus, 
Join wildly in one mighty roar ! 

XXII. 

And Ambition's Anthem seemed complete 

When the Cannon's fiery voice 
The Chorus joined, and left of life 

Or death indeed but little choice. 

XXIII. 

Just for a time, back reel the Squares ; 

For a moment, too, pause the Brave : 
As when two Ships in darkness meet 

Full stem to stem on pathless Wave ! 
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XXIV. 

But o'er those tempest-riven Lines, 

O'er the deafening struggle wild, 
There pealed like Hope the stirring words, 

Of Fortune's never-failing Child. 

XXV. 

" Stand fast ! Stand fast ! brave English Hearts ! 

Stand fast once more my Sepoys true ! 
This very day we '11 win a Wreath, 

Yea ! such as Story never knew ! M 

XXVI. 

Volley on volley yet they pour, 

Fair Pity's voice is out of joint : 
Who marks the Cry for Mercy dear ? 

They hurl them from the bayonet's point ! 

XXVII. 

Still, still they come, with dauntless Faith, 
And still they dare the deadly shock : 

Fading away like stormy waves, 
In fruitless foam on Sea-girt rock ! 
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XXVIII. 

At last the Tide begins to ebb, 

And fainter falls the Moslem shout : 

The Crescent wanes before the Cross — 
They fly ! They fly ! in headlong rout ! 



XXIX. 

Then rose that Star whose honoured beams 
Have ever been with Fame entwined ! 

On Time's dark Stream a Wreath was cast, 
In England's heart, a name enshrined ! 




PART FOURTH.— THE PRAYER. 




RIGHT Star of Ind ! that never paled ! 

One hundred years have barely sped, 
Since first Thy rays on Plassy's Field, 

Triumphant shone o'er Quick and Dead. 



ii. 

How many wondrous Deeds of Arms 
Have since that day shook all the Earth ! 

How true has proved that Boding Dream, 
That seemed but sent to stir our mirth ! 



in. 

Further than Fancy's boldest flight, 
That Phantom Flag has swept along ! 

Brighter its course than beams that fall 
From Legends rare or Epic Song ! 
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IV. 

Yet oft before, on Eastern Shore, 

Has fiercely burst War's tempest breath ; 

Impelled by Chiefs of Mighty Name, 

Who scorned Restraint and laughed at Death. 

V. 

Across old Attack's foaming flood 

The Macedonian wildly gazed, 13 
On Worlds that seemed, like ripened fruit, 

To court the Robber hand upraised. 

VI. 

They say for other Fields to win 
Dull Fortune's fickle Soldier sighed; 

Then why from India's fertile plains 
Turned Philip's Son so soon aside ? 

VII. 

Then glaring on the Rising Sun, 
The Roman Eagle proudly soared, 

But Parthian bow soon laid it low : 
By friends and foes alike deplored. 14 
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VIII. 

With failings few, the Lily too, 

Once peerless bloomed in rich Mysore, 

But when did Grace, alone replace, 

The sterner Wants that come before ? 15 

IX. 

All, All essayed, and All have failed, 
But England's meteor storied Flag ! 

For Oh ! each thread, of Blazon red, 
Our very heart-strings seem to drag ! 

X. 

Then Spirits of the Mighty Dead, 
Who watch unseen o'er Mortal Cares, 

Q ! listen to my humble voice, 

Give hearing to my earnest Prayers ! 

XI. 

" When the Storm Flag of War tempestuous is flying, 
And the Nations are struggling for Glory and Life, 
When the blood of the Brave the Green-Earth is dyeing, 
Be There, in the Battle — in the Dust of the Strife ! 

E 
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XII. 

" Where Shoutings of Triumph our hopes are deluding, 
And the Rapture of Strife hurries on without care ; 
Where Fortune is trembling 'tween the Dead and the Dying, 
As our own Guiding Star, be Ye There, even There ! 

XIII. 

<c Guarding the Laurels that already are blooming : 
Inciting the efforts that are fainting away : 
Till the Flag we adore again is emerging, 

Like the Phoenix from Fire, to the Light of the Day ! " 



NOTES TO THE MARATHON OF THE 
EAST. 



Note 1 1 page 5. 
" 'They dance in circles 'wide and rare." 
Fireflies abound on the Banks of the Ganges, 



Note a, page 5. 
" Of Death's bequest a brutal prey." 
The Hindoos who reside on its banks, cast their Dead into the Ganges, 
believing that stream to be the High-road to Heaven : and at dusk, vas»t 
numbers of Jackalls fill the air with their horrid yelling, as they proceed to 
the banks of the river, to feed on such of the bodies as the eddies may have 
floated back again to its shores. 



Note 3, page 6. 
" Meanwhile along the Sacred Stream." 
The Ganges is known by that appellation. 



Note 4, page 6. 
" Of Fated Cups, whatever be done." 
The Mahommedans, from their Religion, are decided Fatalists. 
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Note 5, page n. 
" And so for ever past away" 
One of the oldest and widest spread superstitions among the Indians is 
here alluded to, viz., that whenever the face of a sleeper has been shaded from 
the sun or moonbeams by the Hood of the Cobra di Capella, the deadliest of 
all Snakes, that man is certain to rise to Greatness and Dominion. This 
superstition is probably based on the well-known sentiment, that a person 
who had passed through so terrible an ordeal, must be reserved by Fate for 
something unusual} but amongst the Natives it is accepted with almost the 
deference due to a religious precept : and strange- as the occurrence may seem, 
it is related on good authority to have taken place in the lives of Holkar, 
Scindheea, and Hyder Ali : all of whom rose to Royal authority from humble 
positions. 

Tradition also attaches it to the history of Shere Afghan, and a good many 
other worthies of byegone times. 

It is applied to the story of Clive, however, by a poetical licence j though 
its significance, as referring to his Dream, is founded .on the belief which has 
prevailed from the earliest times, that venomous Serpents have the power of 
throwing animal life into a trance-like or dreamy state. Traces of these 
opinions are to be found among the early Egyptians, and have obtained a 
resting-place in the Ideology of Modern Nations, as exemplified by the 
accepted fact, that snakes can fascinate birds ' into a state of unresisting 
lethargy. 

The Cobra di Capella (that is, the Cobra with the Cap or Hood), when 
excited to deadly anger, spreads forth a dark mass of skin, which ordinarily 
sits close to its head and neck, but which, when fully extended, is quite as 
large as the hand of a man j and erects itself at the same time to the height 
of two and three feet. 
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Note 6, page 12. 
" * It is— It must—It shall be so ! ' " 

The Dream of Clive has been recorded by most of the writers of that 
generation, and occurred in this wise, viz. : — The difficulty and risk of crossing 
a great river in the face of overwhelming numbers seemed to be so great, 
" especially (to use Clive's own words) as there was no other Ford within 200 
miles," that he thought it best to hold a Council of War. The Council 
decided, as Councils of War generally do, "not to fight:" and Clive entirely 
concurred in that determination. Soon afterwards, being a good deal exhausted 
with the Heat and the anxieties of their position, he retired into a grove of 
Mangoe Trees which stood hard by, flung himself down under their pleasant 
shade, fell asleep, and had so remarkable a dream, that it over-ruled all his 
prudential plans: for it urged him to the contest, promising Success and 
Dominion to the English throughout the East. 

Unable to resist its influence on his mind, he crossed the Ganges, to the 
astonishment not merely of his officers, but even of his men, fought and won 
the celebrated Battle of Plassy, and founded the British Empire in the East. 

And it was in allusion directly to these circumstances that the great Lord 
Chatham styled Clive "the Heaven-born General:" for indeed his conduct 
can only be explained by supposing that he was raised above Human con- 
ditions by Inspiration. 

Note 7, page 14. 
"We'll never, never live to seel" 
The Vow on Ganges Water is the most sacred Oath among the Hindoos. 
They consider the Lotus the Emblem of Truth, and believe that the Ganges 
never ebbs, but bears the dead who are cast into it direct to Heaven. 

Note 8, page 16. 
" O'er Lance and Sword and jewels bright" 
A Horse-Tail elevated on a Spear is the Standard of the Mussulman Cavalry. 
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Note 9, page 16. 

" Ere half her fairy course is run" 

The Crescent Moon is the Imperial Emblem of Islamism, and always 
exhibited on the Royal Standard. 

Note 10, page 16. 
" Or True Believer's Battle Cry P " 
Mahommedan Music is peculiarly sad and dispiriting. 

Note ii, page 17. 

"Mortal Man, bow to Fate." 

The Koran (the Bible of the Mahommedans) expressly teaches that all 
those who are killed in Battle against Unbelievers are translated immediately 
to Paradise, without the smallest reference to their previous lives, and are there 
tended and consoled by Houris — that is, by the most beautiful of Women. 
Accordingly, the wish to die in that manner is not unfrequently expressed in 
their Poetical effusions. 

Note 12, page 19. 

" Like spectres pale from sleepless tomb." 

The Native Cavalry always form into large shapeless masses before they 
charge, instead of into Line as the English do ; and so they advance circling 
and changing their ground by slow degrees, being urged on by loud Cries and 
brandishing of arms by their leaders, until they make a rush en masse. 
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Note 13, page 24. 

" The Macedonian wildly gazed." 

Alexander the Great, King of Macedon, after subduing the Persian 
Empire, crossed the Attock, which is the North -West boundary of India, and 
with the aid of the victorious Greeks endeavoured to conquer that magnificent 
Country. It is said that after the overthrow of the Persian Empire he used 
to weep because there were no more Empires to subdue: notwithstanding 
which, after obtaining some temporary successes over Porus, King of that 
portion of Hindostan now known as the Punjaub (the Country of the Sikhs), 
he was obliged to abandon the enterprise as beyond his powers. 

Note 14, page 24. 

" By friends and foes alike deplored." 

The Romans, too, made many efforts in the same direction, and with the 
same result. The most celebrated of these was the expedition of Crassus, 
the Roman Triumvir: he was foiled by the Parthians, who occupied the 
intervening lands towards the Persian Gulf : and it is mentioned that he was 
especially annoyed and harassed by the Parthian Cavalry, who were armed 
with Bows, a weapon they.used with extraordinary skill. The " Rising Sun " 
is the emblem of the East: and "The Eagle" was the Imperial Symbol of 
Rome. 

Note 15, page 25. 

" The sterner WanU that come before ? " 

The Lily was the Emblem of France before the usurpation of the Buona- 
parte family. During the latter part of the last Century, the French were 
Masters of the fairest portion of Southern India, and might have retained 
their possessions to this very time, but for their usual display of Pomp, 
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Luxury, and National Conceit : which becoming intolerable to all around, 
paved the way to their expulsion by us, under the leading of Lawrence, 
Clive, Coote, and other Indian Worthies. 

And whatever may be the future success of the Latin Races under the 
inspiration of " Idees Napoleone" it must be confessed that hitherto they have 
not shown much aptitude for Colonisation. 



ITALY. 



Written before the Campaign of Solferino. 



[LIME of the Sun ! pale Fancy's nurse : 

Where Hope lies dreaming Life away : 
And Heaven's breath, as mocking Death, 
Prolongs the hours it may not stay : 



Where still the Rose unjealous smiles, 
'Midst perfumes faint of Orange flowers : 

And Song aspires, to fill with fires, 
The Hearts that Fortune often sours : 



Where nobler still, each Art that tends 
To lift from Earth Man's sordid soul, 

Finds ample space, to leave its trace, 
On Learning's unpolluted Roll. 
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ITALY. 



IV. 

And as Thy Children's honoured names, 
On Time's recording Stream are cast, 

Are not they Rays, of Former Days — 
Echoes of the Immortal Past ? 



Oh ! while these Glories still embalm 
Thy Memory, Land of Art and Song, 

Shall no one voice be raised to tell 
The bitter tale of Classic Wrong ? 

VI. 

Yes ! 't was the Dream of early Youth, 

That even I might live to save 
One shred of Freedom's holy Flag, 

Or find beneath, a Soldier's grave ! 

VII. 

That Dream is flown — the Grass is mown — 
For Time and Tide have swept past me : 

And all I may, now humbly say, 

Is, " Land of Hope, I '11 pray for Thee ! " 




"VIVE, ET SEMPER SPERO." 




E mourned by Leman's winding shores, 

The Tide that once seemed flowing fair, 
And thus to One, whose race is run, 
I said, " This Scorn I will not bear : 



ii. 

f f With Hope deferred my Heart is sick ; 
I count the last in Honour's race ; 
My friends are dead, my Chance is sped ; 
I stand not in my Father's place. 



in. 

As storms descend from yonder Hills, 
And swiftly sweep these smiling waves, 

Changing at once their azure depths, 
To unforeseen, unfathomed graves : 



"VIVE, ET SEMPER SPERO." 



IV. 

c Just so have Fortune's fickle gales 

My humble Bark burst always o'er, 
Sinking its Hopes full oceans deep, 
To rise again, No ! never more ! " 

V. 

With soothing voice she answered thus, 

In language gentle, just, and wise, 
' Success is not the measure true, 
Of that Result, you idolise. 

VI. 

f Man proposes, God disposes — 
Is an axiom apt and clear ; 
And many Knights of promise bright, 
Have perished sadly in the rear. 

VII. 

f The Stoic meets with cold contempt 
The harsh Decrees of rigid Fate ; 
But Christians with more reason bow 
To Human Nature's erring state. 



"VIVE, ET SEMPER SPERO. 1 
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VIII. 

Cf When Time provides this lesson stern, 
And Holy Faith a gentler Hope, 
Will any say, there is no ray 

Of Fame within Submission's scope ? 

IX. 

"Then better far contented live, 

And draw Example from our Tale ; 
At least we may, kind Homage pay, 
To those who win where others fail. 

X. 

fC For Envy's cold complaining sneer, 
Will Scorpion-like reverse its aim ; 
And so become, the bated sum, 
Of Disappointment's truer claim." 



THE LAST REQUEST. 



Scene. — The British Fleet at anchor in the Downs, with the Blue 
Peter flying at the Main : in the distance, off the North Foreland, the 
Repeating Frigate is seen, tacking under easy sail: the Crews of the 
former are weighing anchor, and as they work a Sailor sings — 




|ULL, Breezes, Lull ! still slumber on : 

For Oh ! it dawns — the Parting Day : 
While from each Main, there streams again, 
That fatal Sign — Away, Away ! 



ii. 

<c Dark gathering Mists already hide 

The Land we love — our Sea-girt Isles ; 
Where wistful eyes, watch changing skies, 
With buoyant Hope's returning smiles. 



THE LAST REQUEST. 



in. 

cc And Fancy even now will raise 

What worldly eyes can never see ; 
The Phantom Hands that waving urge 
The fond Return, which may not be ! " 



IV. 

But Hark ! what says that fiery voice, 
Booming wild o'er the Waters blue ? 

Swifter than Thought it stills the pulse 
Of Hearts that Tremor never knew. 



V. 

As slowly fades the curling smoke 
From the Repeating Frigate's side, 1 

A Signal's seen that flaunts the Wind, 
And mocks at once both Time and Tide. 



VI. 

signal Bend, Bend your sails, bold Mariners, 
% And Onward press right merrily : 
For Word has passed from ship to ship, 
That England's Foe is on the Sea ! 



4° 



THE LAST REQUEST. 



Chorus of cc Then Blow, Winds, Blow ! Full on the Foe ! 

Sailors, 

And swell with Hate each sail we set ; 
For at England's call, One and All, 
Will say, Away ! without regret. 



f c But still we would one favour ask ; 

Of Friends at Home this one we crave : 
Forget not those we leave behind, 

When poor Jack's asleep b'neath the wave ! J 



Note i, page 39. 
" From the Repeating frigate *s sideP 
To the non-nautical reader it may be as well to mention that the " Repeat- 
ing Frigate" is a vessel employed to "repeat" or pass on by signals messages 
to Fleets further out at sea : and is therefore usually lying inshore, or at the 
mouths of rivers, &c. 



VOLUNTEERING. 

Written during the Crimean War. 



Scene.— A Country Village. Enter Recruiting Sergeant and Villagers. 



Recruiting Sergeant, 
i. 




ME on, Come on, all honest hearts ! 
Old England's Flag is streaming high : 
And though beset and half betrayed. 
Still proudly rings Her Battle Cry. 



ii. 

cc But face to face with Death she stands ; 
Then hasten, Brothers, to her aid : 
For never will that Flag be furled, 
Till Honour's debt is doubly paid ! " 



G 



VOLUNTEERING. 



Aged Labourer — The Father, 
hi. 

1 My arm is weak, my fortune 's low, 

The hand of Time is on my brow ; 
Yet could I give no dearer pledge, 
This life I 'Id offer even now. 

IV. 

c But He instead with manly pride, 

Shall answer staunch Old England's voice 
For know, my Son, that Duty's claim, 
Leaves Free-born Men without a choice ! 

His Wife — The Mother. 
v. 

Oh ! as I gaze, on Johnny's face, 

With eyes half blind with scalding tears, 

Fond Memory even now brings back 
The winning smile of infant years. 

VI. 

But though for aye my heart may lose, 
The sunny ray that cheered our Cot, 

Still, still, I '11 say, < Go forth,' but Oh ! 
My son, my son, forget me not ! " 



VOLUNTEERING. 



Village Maiden, 
vii. 

' With smiles I Ve watched the budding May ; 

In dreams I 've heard the Marriage Bell : 
And every sign, and every sigh, 

Betrays, dear John, I love thee well, 

VIII. 

c But ere I 'Id wed that craven base, 

Who in our need slunk off aside ; 
The Hope that in this bosom blooms, 
I 'Id in the grave for ever hide ! " 

Young Labourer— The Son and Sweetheart. 

IX. 

c The Peasant's heart, dear friends, believe, 

May beat as wild with Patriot flame, 
As belted EarPs, or Royal Duke's, 

Though hopeless quite of wealth or fame. 

X. 

4 And he who scarce can utterance find 

To say € Farewell,' shall soon reply, 
To Foreign vaunts and Envy's sneer, 
In England's ancient Battle Cry ! " 
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VOLUNTEERING; 



Chorus of Villagers. 

XI. 

" Hail to the Land ! where humble men, 
Lay claim to Danger's honoured Post ; 
And where throughout, Self-sacrifice, 
Is still Her Children's proudest boast • 

XII. 

<c Our Chiefs are true, our Comrades brave ; 
Our Cause, we feel, is fair and just : 
And He who rules the Wind and Wave, 
Will not deceive our olden Trust. 



" Then Hoist, Lads ! Hoist ! the Chequered Badge, 1 
That binds us to our latest breath, 
To pass in strife, a Soldier's life ; 

To meet with Hope a Soldier's death 1 " 



Note i. 

"Then Hoist , Lads I Hoist! the Chequered Badge" 
The " Chequered Badge 99 is the rosette and ribbons which Recruits mount 
on their hats. 



STANZAS TO ST. ANNE, OF MALVERN 
CELEBRITY. 




AIR Saint, who rules, the ways of Fools, 
Continue still to make them stare, 

Whilst I betimes, in jingling rhymes, 
Describe for Fun, the Man of Care. 



ii. 

His phiz is long, his legs are thin, 

Like ghost he haunts each Mountain Rill ; 

And as he drinks, he firmly thinks, 
Sweet Water cures every 111. 

in. 

But when at last, his time is past, 
And hobbling still like any Screw, 

He swears " by Wine," there is no Sign, 
And thy bright stream <c A reg'lar Do ! 99 



STANZAS TO ST. ANNE, OF MALVERN CELEBRITY. 



IV. 

Then stealing out, comes Master Gout, 
And like that friend most people know, 

In mimic strains, this Tale explains, 
With "Do admit, I told you so." 




THE LAND'S END, CORNWALL. 




S I stood on the desolate Point that o'erlooks 

The Ocean that rolls from the far distant West, 

The seething of Wild Waters rose wailing aloft, 
Like the still Voice within that never knows Rest. 



ii. 

With the Assassin's insane and morbid desire, 

As Tigers', when once they have lapped Human blood, 

More victims were needed to allay the Remorse 
That lashed into fury the ill-omened Flood* 

in. 

And billow over billow, wild foaming with rage, 
Headlong were hurried on the storm-riven shore ; 

While the howl of the Tempest and Sea-bird's lament, 
United in cc Chorus " to swell the Uproar. 
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THE LAND'S END, CORNWALL. 



IV. 

And as hurtling in triumph o'er Barrier and Reef, 
The Spray of their Vengeance flew fairer than snow, 

Silvering with tumult the Precipice's face, 
I started in fear from its fierce overflow ! 

V. 

But when I saw all around so silent and stern, 
Firm seated as Earth, the Armada that lay, 

All ready to repel the Invader with scorn, 
The feeling of alarm passed quickly away. 

VI. 

For far as eye could strain, or swifter Fancy range, 
From Cornwall's classic Cape, to Ped-Penwith steep, 1 

Vaster than the Portals that bade pale Hope despair, 
Adamantine Walls frowned darkly on the Deep ! 

VII. 

Crag on Crag, Rock on Rock, in mighty masses lay, 
Iron-bound and bronzed, and piled superbly high, 

Until with turreted Brow wreathed in drifting mist, 
They great Ocean spurned, and even menaced Sky ! 



THE LAND'S END, CORNWALL. 
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vm. 

And these Children of Anak in armour were clad, 
Of Marble and Granite, so glowing and grey, 

That the scales of that Mail seem as Clouds on the Sea, 
When in tempest the Sun is parting with Day ! 

IX. 

And lo ! in the centre of that Colossal Host, 
Like some Monarch battling for a Nation's life, 

Loftier than its compeers, hoar as the head of Time, 

cc Carnglose" the sceptre wields that seems to rule the strife! a 



I have wandered by Land, I have wandered by Sea, 
I 've lingered where Caution has mingled with Fear ; 

But oh ! the brightest of Scenes have never effaced 
The Wonders and Beauties that greeted me here. 

XI. 

Come ! in the Summer, when the South Wind is sighing 
O'er unripened Hopes that are fading away : 

Come ! in the Autumn, when the Storm-Scud is flying, 
Like the Demon of Discord seeking for prey : 

H 



THE LAND'S END, CORNWALL. 



XII. 

And though Distance and Time may excuses suggest, 
Remember the word of a Traveller and Friend, 

That Memory will smile at the Tour he advised, 
To the Glories sublime of our own Land's End ! 

Note i, page 48. 
" From ComwaWs classic Cape, to Ped-Pen<with steep" 
Cape Cornwall and Ped-Penwith Steep occupy the Flanks of the Line 
of Defence indicated in the Text. 

Note 2, page 49. 
" * Carngtose' the sceptre wields that seems to rule the strife I " 

" Carnglose" is the loftiest point of the. stupendous Barrier which opposes 
the encroachments of the Atlantic at the Land's End, and stands about the 
centre of the Line : obtaining at its summit the exact form of a Gothic Throne. 

Indeed, the shapes in which Nature masquerades on this magnificent Coast 
are not merely sublime, but approach very often the humorous : for instance, 
among other interesting specimens, there is the colossal statue of the great 
Dr. Johnson, modelled so perfectly after his well known portrait, that the 
Traveller's eye recognises it at once with a feeling of merriment at finding his 
old acquaintance in such an equivocal position : for he had a particular aver- 
sion to Salt Water. 

But here again, Nature maintains her superiority over Art, in Taste and 
Decorum 5 for instead of exhibiting the learned Moralist in a state of nudity 
with Minerva's helmet on his head, as Modern Sculptors would most likely 
have done, she has clothed his person in the Dress he usually wore, and thus 
conveyed to Posterity not only the Social resemblance which is so desirable, but 
placed on record the Costume of a Byegone Age. 



RELIGION A LA MODE. 




H People of Old England ! so stuck-up and good, 
Whose Churches outnumber the Sands of the Sea, 

Your canting and preaching, intoning and groaning, 
A thorough disguster has given to me ! 



ii. 

Now permit me this once, to enquire as a dunce, 
What has resulted to our overgrown Town, 

By overhauling Texts, which Colenso would vex, 
And squabbling again over Candle and Gown ? 



hi. 

Here, Evangelicals think, we stand on the brink 

Of Perdition, because we wish to enjoy, 
The sole day in the week, which the Humble and Meek^ 

Can possibly steal from the hours of Employ. 
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RELIGION A LA MODE. 



IV. 

To be happy and gay is termed Desecration, 

And Enjoyment denied on pious pretence ; 
For they say that the Spirit should lead to repose, 

Which doubtless it does, when depriving of Sense. 

V. 

There, if Intoning improved the tone of our minds, 
Such efforts might really some Quarter receive ; 

But that Mewing will soften the heart of Old Scratch, 
Is easier to say than it is to believe, 

VI. 

While umbrage is taken, by people mistaken, 

As fussy Old Maids and de-ciphering fool, 
Because Virgins contrive, to import things alive 

Into Worlds that rely on Plummet and Rule. 

VII. 

Your City all this time, is revelling in Crime, 

Your Pavements quite swarm with the Lost and the Frail ; 
And the glare of the gas, from Gin-Brothels, alas ! 

Make Stars that are weeping with horror turn pale ! 



RELIGION A LA MODE. 



VIII. 

Your Prisons overflow with the Scum of the Earth, 
And to Club -Matrimonial most are inclined ; 

While Swindling and Seduction are quite a la Mode : 
And Murderers are really becoming refined ! 

IX. 

Now, 'stead of placing your Hopes, in Parsons and Popes, 
And wrangling on Points which no meaning convey, 

Pray remember Behests, which are given as Tests, 
Or you '11 have in the End the Piper to pay. 

The same Precept applies to the whole Human Race, 
To Heathens or Christians, Dissenter or Jew : 

It is simple and just— " Ever do unto All, 

The Things that you would they should do unto you ! 99 




MIDSUMMER'S NIGHT. 



[HAT Night of Summer's prime had come, 
When none who think can rest or sleep, 
I So forth I strolled with busy brain, 
To gaze once more upon the Deep. 



ii. 

Drear as the Knell of parting Souls, 
Pealed on my ear the Midnight Bell ; 

Dread as the scream of Ghostly Tale, 
The Owlet's voice complaining fell ; 



in. 

And dim and dull the Shadows lay, 
As mocking Fancy's wild intent ; 

While aching head, uncertain step, 
All marked the sleepless Malfcontent. 



MIDSUMMER'S NIGHT. 
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IV. 

Bufr soon the Moon smiled softly forth, 
With summons gay to verdant Lawns, 

For Fay and Sprite and Fairy bright, 
To speed the Games till Morning dawns. 



V. 

The timid Hare now sports at ease, 
Beside the cool, reflecting Brook ; 

The Deer steal forth from spectral Ferns, 
With graceful step and dreamy look ; 



VI. 

And Fox and Mole on foray bent, 
Creep slily out from secret cells ; 

Whilst nodding all in sweet repose, 
Still slumber on, the Garden Belles. 



VII. 

But Hush ! there comes a silver note, 
Suspended in the trembling air ; 

Much softer than the softest sigh 
That ever falls from Lady fair. 



MIDSUMMER'S NIGHT. 



VIII. 

It seems like Love's own melting strain : 
It seems like Passion's purest dream : 

When first the Sun serenely shone 
On Morning's unpolluted stream. 

IX. 

But List ! that music comes again, 
Trill-Trilling still to listening Night ; 

The oft- told tale of Merit scorned 
By Beauty's much-disputed right. 

THE LAMENT OF THE NIGHTINGALE. 

i. 

" Sweet Rose ! my love is purer far 

Than Winter's false and fleeting Snow ; 
And Oh ! my heart is truer far, 

Than Summer's soft but changing glow. 

2. 

" For Winter's Snow, will seek, we know, 
Unblushing, Earth's too-warm embrace ; 
And Summer's Ray, Alack-a-day ! 
Dim Shadows soon, too soon replace. 



MIDSUMMER'S NIGHT. 



3- 

u But Sun or Snow, through Weal or Woe, 
For Thee, for Thee ! alone I sigh ; 
And still Thy blush, will gently hush, 
The modest Hopes, that never die ! 

4- 

" When Cynthia laves her beaming Form 
In yonder blue and rippling Sea, 
With scornful eyes I turn aside, 

And weeping think, of Thee, of Thee ! 

5- 

" When Slumber binds this fevered brain, 
A Phantom Face smiles sad on me ; 
And Instinct tells my dreaming Soul, 
Oh God ! It is Thee— It is Thee ! 

6. 

" Then turn — then turn ! one kindly glance, 
O, sweetest Rose, on Me — on Me ! 
For ne'er did One, for Love so burn, 
Beneath the merry Greenwood Tree." 



MIDSUMMER'S NIGHT. 



x. 

Now in the garden hedge hard by, 
A Robin dozed in bachelor state ; 

And waking up in crusty mood, 

His heart soon filled with envious hate. 

XI. 

<c This Sneak," quoth he, " the livelong night, 
Keeps piping on about his woes ; 
Which endless seem, for when they '11 end, 
The Lord in Heaven only knows : 

XII. 

c< Disturbing too the Public Peace, 
And breaking up the nightly rest, 
Of Beaus who sing at least as well, 
To say — Ahem 1 — the very best. 

XIII. 

" By Jove ! I am in Duty bound 
To put this puling fellow down, 
And let the World once more perceive, 
How Fortune must Assurance crown." 



MIDSUMMER'S NIGHT. 



THE PROPOSAL, 
i. 

u A bachelor gay and young am I, 

Dwelling beneath the Hawthorn Tree ; 
And sun may shine or snow may fell, 
It 's all the same to Me — to Me. 

2. 

" Our Woods are wide, our bowers green, 
Our hand and heart just now are free ; 
And one or both, if nothing loath, 
O pretty Rose, we offer Thee. 

3- 

" At Beauty's Call, we '11 venture All, 

'Pon Honour bright ! we promise Thee ; 
And soore we may, unblushing say, 
None ever charmed like Me, like Me, 
None ever charmed like Me ! " 



xiv. 

This unexpected Serenade 

Roused at last the Garden Flowers 
From slumbers sweet, in mossy peat, 

Borders trim, and leafy bowers. 



MIDSUMMER'S NIGHT. 



xv. 

At first they seemed to sympathise 
In sighing strains of Constancy ; 

And then they thought them rather dull, 
And so to say, sans Piquancy. 



cc Why don't you see," said f Picquotee,' 

cc Though doubtless right, yet strange to tell, 

When Beaus are few, it's just as true, 
Those horrid Vows don't answer well." 



XVII. 

Soft € Heartsease,' on the other hand, 

Believed a loyal loving heart, 
Of Maiden's chance of Happiness, 

Formed far, indeed, the greater part. 

XVIII. 

But c Bluebell' thought, some girls were bought 
By honeyed words, and so misled ; 

She shook her head, and sighing said, 
cc For her part she should never wed." 



MIDSUMMER'S NIGHT. 
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XIX. 

Still all agreed, dear sister Rose, 

(Of course this was not Woman's spite) , 
To tamper with affections true, 

To say the least, had little right. 

XX. 

Indeed, they could not understand 
The fuss that people always made, 

With one whose charms had hardly bloomed, 
Before they straight began to fade. 

XXI. 

At length this tittle-tattle ceased, 
And so they list with eager ears, 

For sister Rose's answer brief 
To all these vacillating fears. 

XXII. 

There 's Music 'midst the trembling leaves, 
There 's Perfume on the sighing Wind, 

As She, the Garden Queen, recites 
Her secret Hopes, so sweet and kind ! 
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MIDSUMMER'S NIGHT. 



XXIII. 

Let those who say that Beauty's heart, 
As vainer still it daily grows, 

The value of enduring Faith, 
However pure, it never knows : 

XXIV. 

Dismiss for once such foolish thoughts, 
And listen to her bashful voice, 

Telling, in Truth's convincing notes, 
The Dream and Passion of her choice. 

THE CONFESSION, 
i. 

" The Courtier sneers, at True-Love's fears ; 
Free Livers always seek the Free ; 
Then why, Sir, hast thou dared to turn 
Thy fickle thoughts, Bold Rob, on me ? 

2. 

44 Go ! tell that World thou deemest wise, 
Nor Beauty, Wealth, or Royal State, 
The want of loyal, loving Faith, 
Can ever truly compensate ! 



MIDSUMMER'S NIGHT. 



3- 

1 For Thee ! lone Watcher of the Stars, 
Thy gentle Worth is widely known : 
And in reflecting modest hearts, 

The germ of Love by Merit 's sown. 

4- 

: Thus much I often thought to say, 

In answer to Thy constant song : " 
She hung her head and smiling said — 
" Forgive me ! if I 've done Thee wrong ! " 



XXV. 

And so the Lover wildly flew 

To happy Rose with heaving breast ; 

And in his soft and fluttering wings, 
Her blushing form, consenting, prest ! 

XXVI. 

From perfumed bed of Mignonette, 
Where listening lay, although unseen, 

Sipping sweet dew from acorn cups, 
Now bravely spoke the Fairy Queen. 
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MIDSUMMER'S NIGHT. 



XXVII. 

cc Live on, Sweethearts ! 'midst happy dreams, 
Unknown to Fame, unknowing Strife ! 
May Faith insure, each Rapture pure, 
And Hope delay the Sands of Life ! 

XXVIII. 

<c But, Fie on thee ! thou fickle Knight ; 
False Robin, be thy future name ! 
And may thy cheeks for ever burn, 

With hues that tell of Traitor's Shame ! " 

XXIX. 

And so a blush spread o'er his breast, 
And mantled on his saucy face : 

Which marks him from that very time, 
As lost to Love, to Hope, and Grace ! 

XXX. 

" But Hulloa there ! what knocking 's that ? " 
cc If you please, Sir, you had better 
Get up at once — it 's werry late— 
And 'ere is come a Lunnon letter." 



MIDSUMMER'S NIGHT. 



XXXI. 

" What 's on the seal ? quick, Susan, say ! " 

€€ Them blessed Hagents, Grinde & Co. 1 
" My Pension clear ? That would be queer ! 

And yet, perchance, it might be so* 

XXXII. 

4< Oh ! hard-earned Pay ! it comes o'er me 
Like pinch of 'malgamated snufF, 
Raising the Hopes it can't fulfil* 
For, hang it all ! it ain't enough ! 

XXXIII. 

" Butter the tea, and boil the toast — 
And all throughout the live-long day, 
Poor Robin disappointed sang — 
It ain't enough, that horrid Pay ! 

XXXIV. 

<c More knocking still ! what can it mean ? 
I must, by Jove, get up some steam ! 
There, that will do — awake at last — 

And, dash my Wits — it 's all a Dream ! " 



"PALMAM QUI MERUIT FERAT." 




FTER burning his fingers with Spaniard and Greek, 
And trailing red herrings on the path of the Pole, 

My Lord Palmerston thought, as he wanted support, 
He would star it once more in the c< Liberty Role/ 



So for Naples he pretends unusual regard, 

But surprises and alarms all true-hearted men, 

By accepting as Second {the Bottle to hold) 

That lover of Freedom — the Hero of Cayenne ! 

in. 

The Champions were puzzled what plea to advance, 
For neither desired any real concessions ; 

And believed by manoeuvring and drawing it mild, 
The whole matter might end in general professions. 



"PALMAM QUI MERUIT FERAT." 



IV. 

So an Ultimatum was sent, warily framed, 

Quite enough as it seemed to make any one sneeze ; 

But when looked into well, it was merely a Sell, 
Only meaning — precisely — whatever you please ! 

v. 

Now Bomba 1 seeing through, what every one knew, 
And believing it safe the question to extend, 

Answered up to Old Pam, with many a Salaam, 

C€ You object to a Tyrant — pray who is your Friend ? " 

VI. 

The Speculators felt, the home-thrust that was dealt, 
And receded in haste from their notable plan, 

'Midst general delight, at the pitiful plight, 

Of the Martyrs so bland to the Freedom of Man ! 

VII. 

But to throw dust in our eyes, for Reason 's despised, 
(So stated the " Times" — but how can we believe it ?) 

Our Fleets were commanded, or rather remanded, 3 
Not to Naples it seems, but only — /0-wards it ! 



"PALMAM QUI MERUIT FERAT. n 



VIII. 

Now as an inch in one's nose, as you may suppose, 
Although not quite a miss, is as bad as a mile ; 

Then, how can we deny, that one syllable sly, 

Here carries all the weight of a frown — or a smile ! 



NOTES TO "PALMAM QUI MERUIT FERAT. 



Note i, page 67. 
" Now Bomba seeing through what every one knew" 
Bomba is the Nickname the Italians gave to the late King of Naples* 

Note a, page 67. 
" Our Fleets were commanded, or rather remanded" 
Some years ago, the Country having become much dissatisfied at Lord 
Palmerston's mischievous interference in the affairs of Foreign Nations — the 
more so as he had only very lately brought on a collision between the Pied- 
montese and the Austrians, provoked a Rebellion in Hungary, and received a 
most merited snubbing from the Spaniards — that versatile Politician thought 
to recover his lost popularity by affecting a singular interest in the mode of 
Government which existed at Naples — although it had prevailed without any 
Protests from us from the earliest times. The manner of his exhibiting these 
anxieties, was however, humorous in the extreme 5 for he selected as his 
confrere in the protestation against misgovernment and tyranny no less a per- 
sonage than Louis Napoleon, who had just violated his Presidential Oath, 
overthrown the Constitution of his Country, and established a Despotic Empire 
in France 1 

The conditions, therefore, which heralded the intervention of the Allies 
were too obvious to be overlooked : and the King of Naples actually repulsed 
the Philanthropists with the " Retort Courteous " alluded to in the text. 

Accordingly, His Lordship was called upon by the House of Commons to 
give an account of his conduct in these transactions, with all the moral severity 
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for which that Representative Body is celebrated when investigating Failures t 
and the affair was beginning to assume a serious complexion, as the Neapolitan 
Government declared that they considered the ordering the British Fleet to 
Naples a menace to their independence: when his Lordship declared to the 
Honour and Glory of. his Native Land, Ould Ireland, " that his intentions had 
been entirely mistaken, as he had not ordered the Fleet to Naples, but only 
towards it !"— Vide the Report of the Debate in " The Times." 

This lucid explanation, which of course filled the Audience, amongst 
whom was the Author, with derisive laughter, acted very differently on the 
intelligence of the House, for it became so bewildered that the poor Old 
Thing immediately adjourned to its Tea ! 

Nothing, indeed, has caused more amusement among Political observers 
than my Lord Palmerston's oft expressed sympathy for Constitutional Liberty 
and Fading Nationalities j coming as these aberrations usually do, with all the 
regularity of an intermittent malady, about the period of a General Election. 

Lest, however, that which is said in badinage may be mistaken for 
partisanship, the Author will only observe in conclusion, that no man of 
political eminence in latter times has better exemplified (with the aid of his 
confrere Lord John Russell) the well known Proverb — " Defend us, O Lord, 
from our Friends^ and we will defend ourselves from our Enemies." 



A MOTHER'S PRAYER. 



LEEP, Baby, Sleep ! the Sands of Life, 
Like Human Hopes, are fleeting fast ; 
And Cares that mock the name of Strife, 
Already number with the Past : 

ii. 

But who can say, the Voice of May, 
Will never swell December's gloom ? 

Yet who could pray, its merry Day, 
Should find Alas ! an early tomb ? 

in. 

Dream, Baby, Dream ! the Queen of Thought 

Is smiling softly in thine eyes ; 
And seems the Spell, that gently tells, 

The Paths through which thy Future lies : 




A MOTHER'S PRAYER. 

IV. 

But may not Joys> prove merely Toys, 
To lure to Grief a trusting Heart ? 

Yet who would be, whose Will is free, 
The frigid Slave of measured Art ? 

V. 

Then Sleep, Babe, Sleep ! a Mother's Soul 
Is sighing o'er its purest Dream — 

The Guiding Star, that shone afar, 
On Passion's unpolluted Stream. 



ELLENBEL. A Serenade. 




1ST ! Slumberer, List ! Time's warning voice 

Resounds again o'er Hill and Dell ; 
And seems to mock the Hope deferred, 
Unless thou hearest, Ellenbel ! 



ii. 

The Morning Star in triumph comes 
To greet its bride, yon blushing Dawn ; 

The Fairies dance in circles rare, 
O'er violet beds and verdant lawn : 



in. 

The Bird of Love's enduring strains 
Are trilling still through moonlit air : 

And every Sign and every Sense 

Proclaim the Joys that have no Care. 

L 
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ELLENBEL. 



IV. 

Oh Come ! then Come ! 'tis Reason's voice, 
Bids Thee abjure sweet maiden awe ; 

For why should we alone resist 
Great Nature's universal Law ? 



THE VICTIM OF FASHION. 




HE tear that falls on Beauty's bier, 
Flows not alone from kindred eyes ; 

The Wind that wails o'er early graves, 
Is sometimes filled with secret sighs : 



ii. 

But who has thought, 'mid graces bought, 
When decked in Fashion's flowing train, 

Of Her who lies, with closing eyes, 
The Victim in the Race of Gain ? 



in. 

For as the Pearl which softly beams 
On Beauty's unreflecting brow, 

Is but the Type, of Sorrows ripe, 
To which the Humble ever bow ; 



THE VICTIM OF FASHION. 



IV. 

Just so the Plumes, which fill our Rooms, 
With Fancy's undeceiving Art, 

Seem but the Shrouds, that hide in crowds, 
The Shadows of the Breaking Heart ! 
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JfODEEATO. 



h'ord*$' Music by the Author. 
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A roiee within cries, " Stay, O stay! 
The Ihture yet may mock the T\ist: 
For Fortune's wheel, though made of steel, 
And never just, may turn at last! 99 

4 

And gentler thoughts press on my heart; 

A mournful vision, on my sight: 

But Will is free, as rolling Sea: 

My Native Land, Good night! — Good night! 




THE ADIEU: WITH THE MUSIC. 



[HE Streamers point, Away, Away ! 
The Morning Tide is running fast : 
The Bark is tossing in the Bay : 
The Skies at Home are overcast ! 



ii. 

But why complain, that others gain, 
The Meed to modest Merit due ? 

Who ever thought/ that Honours bought 
Were Valour's palm or measure true ? 

hi. 

A Voice within cries cc Stay, O Stay ! 

The Future yet may mock the Past ; 
For Fortune's wheel, though made of Steel, 

And never just, may turn at last." 



THE ADIEU. 



IV. 

And gentler thoughts press on my heart ; 

A mournful Vision on my sight ; 
But Will is free, as rolling Sea : 

My Native Land, Good Night, Good Night 



A TRIBUTE TO THE LOVED AND HONOURED 
MEMORY OF RICHARD COBDEN. 




HE Voice that oft in Stephen's Hall, 
The Good of others nobly sought, 

No longer fills its ancient Aisles, 
With Wisdom Wealth has never bought : 



ii. 

It welled from Heart, that knew no Art, 
As Corn from Nature's loving Womb : 

It leaves a Name, that mocks the claim, 
Of even Death's absorbing Tomb ! 



in. 

He sleeps unseen, on Medhurst Green, 
Without Heraldic Shield or Cross, 

To tell to future weeping Worlds, 
Where lies a Nation's greatest loss : 



A TRIBUTE TO THE MEMORY OF RICHARD COBDEN. 

IV. 

Yet still this seems, as Poets deem, 

The just reflection of the Past : 
For was he not, from grave to cot, 

The Type of Things which ever last ? 

V. 

And as the Sun's departing beams 
Will linger o'er some favoured spot, 

So evermore, 'midst suffering Poor, 
A Voice will cry " Forget Him not ! " 

VI. 

True English Heart ! Thy race is run : 
Thy Deeds engraved on Honour's Roll : 

A Nation's tear, bedews Thy bier : 
May God receive Thy gentle Soul ! 
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